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“SEEING IS BELIEVING.” 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., 1866. 


DOUBT whether any body was ever con- 

vinced of the truth of immortality by argu- 
ment alone. We may assent to the doctrine 
of immortality on general grounds, but to 
have it fixed in our consciousness as a fact of 
our own existence, requires something besides 
reasoning. I have reasoned on that subject 
from my youth up; have weighed evidence 
concerning it, pro and con ; and if I am now 
a firm believer in immortality it is not because 
of my conclusions from any of the usual data 
presented by theologians and others on the 
subject, but because I find myself in sure 
communication with a personal being who is at 
least. 1800 years old. If we should see a man 
who had actually survived on the earth for 
1809 years, and we were certain of the fact, 
it would go far towards proving that men 
might live forever. 

Now, by communication with Jesus Christ, 
we have just that kind of personal evidence. 
I know that one man who lived on the earth 
1800 years ago is alive now; and not only is 
alive, but is in as youthful, growing and active 
condition as he was at thirty. This proof of 
the possibility of continued existence is of 
course, to the person who has it, far more sat- 
isfactory than any thing to be derived from 
abstract reasoning. We come to it by intui- 





tion. If we have this being who lived 1800 
years ago for a friend, if we'seek for interior 
fellowship with him, he can make us feel the 
truth about himself. He can give usa par- 
ticipation in his consciousness, such that we 
shall be as sure of the facts about his existence 
as we are of our own. We may come into 
such relations to him that the whole of his 
past life shall be open to us, with the mem- 
ories belonging to it; so that whatever proofs 
of immortality exist in him may be ours. 

I think this transfusion of consciousness 
from one who has an experience of immor- 
tality, is the only way in which we shall get a 
satisfactory state of feeling on the subject. 
We may raise plausible theories about it, but 
theories do not control the feelings or satisfy 
the heart. We want the evidence of a living 
sample. 

Our hold on the great facts of Christ’s per- 
sonal history comes to maturity and complete- 
ness in a somewhat similar way. If I am 
asked why I believe that he rose from the 
dead—why I accept the New Testament ac- 
count of his resurrection, I have to answer, 
I believe it because I have found that he is 
alive now, and therefore I know he must have 
risen from the dead. Though I began to be- 
lieve from the testimony of the Scriptures, 
and thus got a superficial theory of the truth 
about the matter, yet the paramount proof in 
my mind now is derived from a personal know- 
ledge of him who is in question. 

This was precisely the ground of belief in 
Paul. At his first contact with Christianity 
he did not believe in the resurrection of 
Christ, even though it was preached by in- 
spired apostles: but when on the plain of Da- 


mascus he was smitten to the ground, and al. 


light like the brightness of the sun shone 
around him, and he heard a voice saying, “Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou me?” he was 
convinced. From that time forth he believed 
Jesus had risen from the dead, not merely be- 
cause others said so, but because he knew that 
the crucified one was alive. He had met and 
seen him, and felt his power. His evidence 
of the resurrection was in himself. 

To one who has the same or similar grounds 
of faith, the argument of immortality is a sure 
one. Seeing and feeling and knowing that 
Christ arose from the dead—that he has been 
alive since, that he is alive now, and, if we 
may so speak, is more alive now than he was 
1800 vears ago, we know the inference is a 
safe one that he will live forever: And the 
conclusion that love makes is, “‘ Because he 
lives I shall live also.” This line of evidence 


is worth more to me than Paley’s demonstra- 
tions, or all the reasoning on immortality that 
[ have ever seen or heard. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE PASSIONS. 
jb te: time will come when all our passions 
will be organized, i. e., connected toge- 
ther in true order, and will flow into each other, 
like so many different streams. Our passions 
tend to a true organization as really as the 
water of springs and rivulets tends to combine 
and form rivers, that finally empty into the 
ocean. Every little stream from Ohio to the 
Rocky Mountains, and from Louisiana up to 
the Lake of the Woods, is certain to find 
its way into the Mississippi; and the water 
of every river, lake and gulf, sooner or later, 
is discharged into the ocean. This is the ten- 
dency of all our loves—to collect into a stream, 
and disembogue into the great ocean of good- 
ness—that we may “ love the Lord our God 
with all our heart, soul, mind and strength.” 
We must find out the tendencies of our 
different passions, and lead them through the 
best courses into the river of communism— 
where they will concentrate upon God. At 
present, it will be well to familiarize ourselves 
with something like the following order: We 
labor with our bodies that we may eat; we 
nourish the body by eating, that it may serve 
the soul; and we nourish the soul that it may 
please God. In this way every thing we 
love, flowing through the streams of our na- 
ture, will finally reach the great ocean of 
God’s love. 


UNITY OF MIND. 
HERE are those who do not consider 
that unanimity of thought is essential 
to Christian fellowship. They say it is not 
necessary that persons should think alike in 
order to walk together as brethren. In this 
they differ very much from Paul. He says 
to the Corinthians, ‘I beseech you, brethren, by 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye 
all speak the same thing, and that there be 
no divisions among you; but that ye be per- 
fectly joined together in the same mind and 
in the same judgment.” He says also to 
the Corinthians, “Be perfect, be of good 
comfort, be of the same mind, live in peace.” 
To Euodias and Syntyche he says, “I beseech 
that they be of the same mind in the Lord,” 
He believed in fixed truth, to which all 
understanding might be conformed. It is 
thought by some that different classes of 
minds are constitutionally incapable of viewing 





things alike. But the most opposite minds do 
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not disagree about matters of fact, as, for in- 
stance, that the sun shines. ll truth is 
really of the nature of facts. Of course, so 
far as persons actually know, they certainly 
will agree. The true-hearted can not dis- 
agree, though they may have different de- 
grees of knowledge and discernment; because, 
as far as they all know they will think 
alike, and no one will dispute about any thing 
of which he does not know. Paul saw how 
the church could be of one mind and yet 
some be in advance of others. He explains 
it in these words to the Philippians, “* Let us 
therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus 
minded: and if in any thing ye be otherwise 
minded, God shall reveal even this unto you. 
Nevertheless, whereto we have already at- 
tained, let us walk by the same rule, let us 
mind the same thing.” (Phil. 3: 15, 16.) 


SELECTIONS FROM CG. W. N.’S WRITINGS. 


The fcllowing article was published twenty-five 
years ago, when the followers of J. H. Noyes were 
known only as Perfectionists, and yet it requires few 
alterations in order that it may accurately state the 
grounds upon which Bible Communists to-day base 
their hopes of final victory. Had it been written 
some years later, “Modern Spiritualism” would 
doubtless have been enumerated among the exam- 
ples of “ marvelous temporary success: ” 


“FEAR NOT, LITTLE FLOCK.” 

ERFECTIONISTS are a little, dispersed 
people, without wealth, and apparently 
without much influence. Our increase has been 
comparatively slow. We are surrounded with 
powerful and hostile sects, who have hitherto 
assumed to regard us as wholly unworthy of 
notice. Since our existence as a people, we 
have seen Mormonism arise in the west, and 
gather, under the prophetic authority of Joseph 
Smith, its tens of thousands of converts from 
both hemispheres, with all their substance, 
to the sacred city and temple of Nauvoo. 
We have seen the rise and progress of Miller- 
ism—until, like their great red dragon, it 
stalked through the country with seven heads 
and ten horns, and with its tail drew the third 
part of the stars of heaven. Meanwhile, the 
main external manifestation of life in Perfection- 
ism has been the casting off of dead limbs, and a 
slow, but perceptible expansion of its outlines. 
Very well. Who would have it otherwise ? 
Those who draw conclusions discouraging to 
Perfectionism from these facts, will eventually 
find themselves mistaken. There is a cause 
for every thing; and there are perfectly sat- 
isfactory causes for the phenomena under con- 
sideration. In the first place, itis the policy of 
the prince of this world at the present time, to fa- 
vor all the humbugs that the ingenuity of man 
can devise ; and however absurd they may be in 
themselves, their prevalence is made to sub- 
serve his purposes. He uses them as escape- 
pipes to his engine ; seeking to turn off into 
these delusions those restless, excitable spirits, 
who are dissatisfied with stagnation, and are 
disposed to seek out new paths. At the same 
time, the turmoil and agitation which always 
attend these movements, serve to divert the at- 


tention of those who are not involved in the 
delusion, from a sober consideration of the truth; 
and, from a reasonable dread of imposture, they 
are thrown into the extreme of dogged adhe- 
rence to established opinions, and inflexible op- 
position to the development of any new truth. 
No wonder then, that Mormonism and Miller- 
ism and Fourierism, meet with marvelous tem- 
porary success. ; 

But is Perfectionism any the more to be de- 
spised because of {ts apparently slow and silent 
growth? We say again, it is the result of a 
just and satisfactory cause. But observe, the 
progress of our principles is not to be measured 
like that of Millerism, by the ruffle it makes on 
the surface of the community—-by the flaming 
conversion of fifty in this, a hundred in that, 
and two hundred in the other place. We be- 
lieve—we know, that the truths we hold are, 
under God, heaving the foundations of the great 
deep ; and their operation is manifested not by 
hasty, superficial ripples, but by the long, 
ground swell, like that which preludes a storm 
on the Atlantic. To careful observers, indi- 
cations of such a movement are not wanting ; 
and no other than careful and candid observ- 
ers will make a correct estimate of our influ- 
ence. 

Perfectionists have been interested princi- 
pallyin the work of improvement among them- 
selves—by attending to the instructions and 
discipline furnished by the Holy Spirit, and 
by each other, and not in the work of making 
proselytes. Their aim has been to promote 
the union and edification of the church of 
God. They have deemed it necessary, before 
making a great general assault on the hosts of 
sin, to arm themselves fully with ‘the whole 
armor of God ;”’ for it is well understood among 
them, that the contest that is now commencing 
between the saints of God and “ principalities 
and powers and the rulers of the darkness of 
this world,” is to be no holiday pastime ; it is 
to be a wrestle for life or death ; undertaken on 
the one side in the energy of despair—and on 
the other, in the power of love that is stronger 
than death, for righteousness and God. In 
this view of the case, our selfward course of 
improvement has been the only one that wis- 
dom would point out. 

Let our adversaries sneer a while longer if 
they please, at our poverty and weakness in 
pointof numbers. Before indulging, however, 
in any extraordinary contempt, they would do 
well to consider on which side in the present 
controversy the Primitive Church will be like- 
ly to range themselves. The co-operation of 
this corp of veterans with one party or the 
other is a very important item, that is gener- 
ally overlooked by Imperfectionists in reckon- 
ing up the amount of force that is to be 
brought into the field. This oversight is very 
natural, for they cannot have the presumption 
to suppose for a moment that Paul and John, 
and all the ‘sanctified in Christ Jesus” of 
the Primitive Church, will sympathize with 





them in their defence of sin; and so they 





would fain hope and calculate that these heav- 
enly veterans will stand neutral, as indifferent 
spectators of the fight. Not so. We feel that 
in accepting free and full salvation. in Christ, 
we are but yielding ourselves to truths that 
the apostles eighteen hundred years ago died 
to maintain ; and we may be assured that the 
cause of perfect holiness has lost none of its 
interest among those who first embraced and 
sustained it. Meeting on the ground of the 
New Covenant, we have entered into a treaty 
of alliance, offensive and defensive, with the 
Primitive Church, in the name of God, for the 
expulsion of evil from the world, and the estab- 
lishment of his kingdom in its place. When 
the time shall come for more direct, concen- 
trated, offensive operations, the word of the 
Lord and the sword of the Spirit in the 
mouths of his servants, will make swift deliver- 
ance of the captives from the spiritual despot- 
isms under which they suffer. “ In that day 
shall the deaf hear the words of the book, and 
the eyes of the blind shall see out of obscurity, 
and out of darkness. The meek also shall 
increase their joy in the Lord, and the poor 
among men shall rejoice in the Holy One of 
Israel. For the terrible one is brought to 
nought, and the scorner is consumed, and all 
that watch for iniquity are cut off; that make 
a man an offender for a word, and lay a snare 
for him that reproveth in the gate, and turn 
aside the just for a thing of nought.”— 
Isa, 29: 18—21. 


THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 


GRAND STAR CHAMBER, GOTHIC CHAPEL, BOTTOM- 
LESS PIT, LOVER'S LEAP, LONG AVENUES, ECHO 
RIVER, TEMPLE, STALACTITES, ETC., ETC. 


A VISIT BY AN O. C, AGENT. 


T is conjectured by the learned, that the earliest 
races of mankind made their homes in the 
rocky cavities of the earth, as wild beasts do at the 
present day. Ata later period these gloomy abodes 
were used as sepulchers, as the human bones found 
in them still attest. Tradition and legend point to 
some of them as the theaters of the foulest and 
most bloody rites of the Druidical superstition. 
Such associations, added to their striking and 
varied forms or stupendous dimensions, have given 
to these subterranean caverns a permanent hold 
upon our imaginations. - Besides, in them are found 
the models, fashioned by nature’s mysterious agen- 
cies, of all our grandest architectural designs. 

Many caves of Europe and Asia have been widely 
celebrated in prose and verse for their gloomy 
grandeur and glittering splendors, and several in 
India have been wrought by the art of man into 
magnificent temples; but in vastness of extent the 
famous Mammoth Cave of Kentucky knows no 
rival in the old world or the new. The cave lies 
beneath the bluffs of Green River in Edmondson 
county, and, like most of the larger caverns of either 
continent, is formed in limestone rock. When first 
discovered an enterprising person bought all the 
land in every direction for a distance of three miles 
from ‘its mouth, and at his death left it to his heirs 
in such a manner that it can neither be sold nor 
leased to the same person for a period of more than 
five years. For the benefit of the heirs liberal 
entrance-fees are exacted of all visitors. Judge 
Underwood of Kentucky is said to be the present 
acting agent for the trustees of the estate. 

Leaving the Louisville and Nashville.railroad at 
Glasgow Junction, ninety miles from Louisville, a 
ride of seven miles by carriage-road, through 
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woody country, brings us to the hotel near the cave, 
erected for the accommodation of visitors, and now 
managed by Mr. Proctor, a gentlemanly person, 
who makes things as pleasant for his guests as cir- 
cumstances allow. Those entering the cave are 
furnished with guides, lights, and costumes, if they 
choose, and charged two dollars each for the shorter 
route and three dollars for the longer. In the longer 
route they are accompanied by a band. The party 
starts at just nine in the morning. We found by 
experience that each person should be provided 
with a strong walking stick; and, to see the cave to 
the best advantage, one should keep just in the rear 
of a Jarge party, as he then has the fullest advan- 
tage of the torch lights. 

The impression produced upon the mind and 
fancy by the grandeur and sublimity of many of the 
scenes, and the vastness and number of the cham- 
bers, can never be destroyed. Description fails to 
convey any thing like an adequate conception of this 
genuine wonder of the world. Still, for the benefit 
of those who can not visit it themselves, and at the 
risk of saying only what many have said before, 
I will attempt a description of its principal features. 

Our party consisted of twenty-two, besides the 
guides and musicians. Entering the cavern by a 
descent of about. forty steps, and passing through a 
long arched passage, we came to the Rotunda, forty 
feet high and about one hundred and fifty in diame- 
ter. From the large quantity of human bones for- 
merly found in this room, it is supposed the aborigi- 
nes used itasatomb. At a short distance beyond 
this room the main cave branches into two divisions, 
forming the longer and the shorter route, the former 
nine miles long, and the latter four and one-half 
miles in length. Taking the shorter route, we 
came to the Church, one hundred feet in diameter 
and sixty feet high, provided with a natural altar 
and organ loft. Sermons have here been delivered. 
We examined the old saltpeter vats, still in a sound 
condition, where niter was prepared during the war 
of 1812-15. We entered the Gothic Gallery, and 
found it a model of architectural design. Passing 
by various objects of interest, such as the Post-oak 
Pillar, we entered the room where the wonderful 
Indian mummy that set the scientific world to won- 
dering, was found. In the Register Room, two 
hundred feet in length, are thousands of names 
carved on the walls or smoked by the help of the 
torches. We left our cards with many already there, 
and hastened onward to the Gothic Chapel, with 
massive stalagmite pillars supporting the dome; and 
thence to Vulcan’s Furnace, the floor of which 
seems to be strown with cinders. Next came the 
Devil’s Arm Chair, in the middle of a room one 
hundred and twenty feet long, forty feet broad, and 
twelve feet high. The chair is formed of stalactites 
reaching from the ceiling to the floor or a part of the 
way only, in such a manner as to form a very comfort- 
able seat of royal stateliness. Close by, a sulphur 
spring trickles into a stone basin. In one corner of 
the room is the Lover’s Leap, an abyss twelve feet 
wide and perhaps one hundred deep, above which fine 
stalactites are pendent. Soon our guide called atten- 
tion to the Elephant’s Head, a dark shadow reflected 
from the wall. We passed the Standing Rocks and 
entered the Grand Archway, of almost faultless pro- 
portions; passed the Clock, through Rocky Hall, and 
examined the Giant’s Coffin, a solid rock forty feet 
long and twelve high, strikingly like a coffin on one 
side. We then came to the Ball Room, near which are 
the invalids’ cottages built some years ago for seven 
consumptive persons. They lived there in the cave 
four months, when one died and the rest retreated 
to the outer world; where part died in a few days 
and the others survived but a short time. 


Next came the Star Chamber, six hundred feet by 
sixty, and fifty or sixty feet high, with arching roof 
rising from massive walls that project inward 
twelve or fifteen feet from the base of the arch, 
forming a broad promenade forty feet or so above 
the floor. The dome overhead is seemingly studded 
with stars, and so closely resembles the open heaven 
by night that we could with difficulty realize that 
We were in the bowels of the earth. Here the 





guide bade us extinguish our torches, with the ex- 
ception of three. These he took in one hand, and 
going to one end of the room slowly descended out 
of sight in an underground passage. As he moved 
down, a black cloud apparently rose majestically 
from one extremity of the heavens, and moving 
over with an almost imperceptible motion, gradu- 
ally obscured the stars one after another till the 
whole heavens were black. The illusion was per- 
fect and awe-inspiring. Here we remained in thick 
gloom till the guide passed by a winding way under 
us, and in about twenty minutes came up on the 
other side, his torches gradually dispelling the dark- 
ness and producing an imitation of the dispersion of a 
heavy thunder-cloud, followed by the first auroral 
rays. This room, with its massive and grand pro- 
portions and complete visual illusion, forms perhaps 
the most charming scene in the whole cavern. 
Further on we visited Minerva’s Dome, an oval, 
fifty feet by twelve, and one hundred and twenty feet 
high, exquisitely studded with stalactites overhead. 
Martha’s Palace, next entered, is a fine Gothic struc- 


ture. Leading us to the Bottomless Pit, the guide 


lighted his paper saturated with inflammable oil and 
hurled it below, warning us not to slip over the brink 
as we gazed into the illumined depths. Afterwards 
we crossed the Natural Bridge, and returned by a 
shorter passage to the hotel. 

Next day we took the longer route: first through a 
narrow passage, so low that we had to stoop; 
then through Audubon Avenue and various rooms or 
palaces of more or less grandeur; along Gothic 
Avenue, two miles in length, where the fancy loves 
to linger; across a little lake in boats; and thence 
for a mile over a very rough, siippery and danger- 
ous path, with a huge precipice yawning below, at 
whose base stretches a dark sheet of water called 
the Dead Sea. 

After this came the Echo River, a stream almost 
devoid of current, in depth varying from three to 
eighty feet. In it have been discovered two varieties 
of fishes, one with eyes, but quite blind, the other 
eyeless. We saw specimens of these eyeless fishes 
at the hotel, little things not more than two or three 
inches long. In the cave we met no form of animal 
life, except a single spider. 

Through these long galleries the band would pre- 
cede us, and then play as we approached. Some- 
times they could be seen half a mile in the distance, 
perched on a rock playing. The music, floating 
down the aisles and reverberating from many an ab- 
rupt angle and winding passage, produced a magical 
effect. It echoed through the vaults with more than 
earthly sweetness. Then a fine quartette in the 
company would catch up the strain. Words can 
not describe the effect. The band preceded us to 
Echo River and commenced playing. We fairly 
held our breath in awe as the, distant caverns re- 
peated the soft harmonies again and again, with 
decreasing volume, in the most marvelous manner, 
giving a richness and sublimity to the tones, as the 
echo rolled from chamber to chamber, that we 
never before realized in music. The band at length 
played “Home, Sweet Home.” Then the rich- 
voiced quartette sung it so that the souls of the listen- 
ers quivered with unspeakable emotion. 


Echo River has been known to rise and fall, said 
the guides, fifty-six feet. When rising, it is not 
considered safe to cross it. On reaching it our 
guides declared it was rising, and advised us to re- 
turn. But we had been assured that they some- 
times turned back when there was no danger, and so 
insisted upon going over. While a guide was bring- 
ing the boat from a neighboring cove, we marked 
the water-level on the rocks. Meantime half of 
our party, persuaded by a timid clergyman to take 
the advice of the experienced guides, decided to 
return with the band; but eleven of us, including 
five ladies, embarked on this mysterious river, think- 
ing of the leaden Styx and the grim ferryman Cha- 
ron, as we glided away. But we were not accom- 
panied by the wailing of departed souls, but the 
tenderest music, whose magic strains were repeated 
by many a stony tongue. 

We rode on the river one-third of a mile before 





reaching the place of landing; then ascended a 
high bluff, at the top of which was a deliciously 
cool spring. Here we seated ourselves on frag- 
ments of broken rock and partook of a splendid 
lunch, brought by one of the attendants. 

Refreshed and braced for new exertions, we de- 
scended the hill two miles in length over a rough 
path, in one portion so narrow and winding, that 
a corpulent man would scarcely be able to pass. 
We examined the Fly Chamber, the walls of which 
were covered with black spots much resembling 
flies; passed the Snow-ball Chamber, so called from 
the striking resemblance of its stalactites to snow- 
balls tossed against the ceiling and walls by merry 
school-boys. Beyond is the Grape Chamber, 
where many of the stalactites resemble clusters of 


grapes. Next we entered the Temple, two miles 
in length and covering many acres in area. For 
grand dimensions perhaps nothing in the cavernous 
world can equal it. From its solid, rocky dome, 
eighteen to forty feet high, stalactites of snowy 
whiteness and most fantastic forms hang in great 
profusion. Even the side wails are completely 
encrusted with them, giving it the appearance of a 
vast region enclosed in perpetual snow and icicles. 
We exclaimed, “How grand, how majestic, how 
perfectly beautiful!” Still advancing we reached 
the summit of the Rocky Mountains, beyond which 
no party is taken, and then retraced our steps. 

The walking in the cavern 1s some of the way over 
smooth paths covered with dirt or pulverized rock ; 
then in other places on solid rock; occasionally up 
and down ladders, and anon over sharp stones. 
The course often winds to the right and left, and, 
as before stated, toils up and down weary declivities. 
On reaching Echo River, we found it had fallen one 
foot in our absence, instead of rising as the guides 
supposed it was doing when we first crossed it. The 
uniform temperature in the cave is about 44 deg. 
Farenheit, and the air is pure and bracing, enabling 
even frail ladies to make the laborious pilgrimage of 
eighteen miles without experiencing extreme ex- 
haustion. But on reaching the mouth of the cay- 
ern, after spending nine or ten hours in this low 
temperature, an immediate advance up the steps 
into the outer atmosphere of 90 deg. was like inha- 
ling the blast of a furnace. Several of our party 
unthinkingly rushed forward when in sight of the 
open air, but quickly came tumbling down the 
steps again like inebriates. I tried it, but instantly 
retreated with a faint and half-stifled sensation. 
After seating ourselves on the steps for a few min- 
utes, first at the bottom and then in two or three | 
places on the way up, we found ourselves able once 
more to endure the summer heat of the South. 

The guides assert that they have explored two 
hundred miles of side passages in this wonderful 
cavern. On venturing into unknown regions, they 
carry a large ball of twine, which unrolls as they- 
advance, and thus provides a sure clue to guide them 
back through the labyrinth. These guides are in- 
telligent, communicative and faithful. They light 
pieces of their oil paper in every important place, 
and as it illumines each nook and corner, they call at- 
tention to each interesting feature. We were espe- 
cially pleased with the colored boy William, our 
guide in the shorter route. 

The abiding impression the cavern produces is 
one of indeterminate extent, massive grandeur, and 
sublimity. Other caverns may boast more brilliant 
stalactites, but no other that has yet been described 
approaches it in dimensions. One may attempt 
with a single coup dil to comprehend Niagara, 
grand as ittruly is; but a two days’ examination 
of the Mammoth Cave fails to give the beholder 
avy thing like a full appreciation of its won- 
ders. The geologists tell us that this cave, like 
most others of its class, must have been formed by 
the action of water upon the soft limestone. The 
water, entering the seams and between the strata, 
first dripped and rippled till a larger channel was 
worn and a strong current produced. After these 
immense chambers were thus worn away, perhaps 
after very long periods of time, the supply of water 
that formed them was diminished, leaving empty 
apartments; where the water dripping down from 
above, containing a strong solution of carbonate of 
lime, commenced forming stalactites or crystals 
pendent from the walls, and massive stalagmite pil- 
lars, which seemingly sustain the domes. This 
work of formation is still progressing. The action 
of Echo River by its current, slight as it is, and 
its frequent rising and falling, must make some im- 
pression on the rocks; and there is good reason to 
conclude that centuries hence the stalactites through- 
out the cavern will become far larger and more 
numerous, and possibly of still more fantastic forms 
and more glittering hues. I formed a theory that 
Echo River rises and falls with Green River, and 
that it is only a back-water from that stream, 
though I am not prepared to assert this as a positive 
fact. 

Capitalists would gladly make extensive improve- 
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ments in the cave, and erect a larger hotel outside, 
if they could purchase the estate or lease it for 
twenty years, but the way the property is now held 
prevents all enterprise. If artificial openings could 
be made giving easier access to the great Temple, 
Echo River and the Star Chamber, many visitors 
could be gratified whom the toilsome passage now 
excludes. The whole country about the cave seems 
to be cavernous. Proctor’s Cave has been quite 
recently discovered and explored. It is situated on 
a tract owned by Mr. Proctor and adjoining the 
estate containing the Mammoth Cave. It contains 
very fine stalactites, a specimen of which Mr. Proc- 
tor presented me before I left. It has also been 
found te have passages that lead into the Mammoth 
Cave. Persons are not generally allowed to break 
off and carry away specimens from the Mammoth 
cave, but by permission of Mr. Proctor, the present 
superintendent, or holder of the lease, I selected 
several for our cabinet of curiosities. 
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THE MODERN THINKER. 


AN ORGAN FOR THE MOST ADVANCED SPECULATIONS IN PHI- 
LOSOPHY, SCIENCE, SOCIOLOGY AND RELIGION. PP. 248. D. GOOD- 
MAN, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 19 BANK 8T.,N.¥. CITY; price $1.50. 


E have received a copy of this new magazine. 

Our readers will find a notice of its prospectus 

in Vol. VI., No. 52 of the Crrcunar. It is avowedly 

devoted to Comte and Positivism, and yet admits 

articles from persons outside of its faith, We have 

not read enough of it for criticism or review. We 

copy its table of contents, and its salutatory profes- 
sion of design : 


CONTENTS. 

TAOS, oc ccc cccccccccccccccceceees The Editor. 
The Last Word about Jesus,..........+. John Fiske. 
King Wealth Coming,............... D. Goodman 
The Positivist Problem,......... Frederic Harrison. 


What of the Future? Future of Marri- 

age—Steam as a Factor in Sociology, D.G.Croly. 
The Sexual Question,.........-sceeseeceees 
Scientific Propagation,............- John H. Noyes. 
Religion and Science. (A Review 


of Herbert Spencer.) Prof. J. D. Bell. 
What we Believe (A Dialogue),............ — 
Sablimated (A Poom),......cccccccccsece F. G. F. 
Good and Evil—Their Origin,....Prof. André Poy. 
Comte’s Insanity,....... biveeets Prof. André Poéy. 
The Subjection of Women,........ Auguste Comte. 
Rebuilding the Temple,............ Salem Dutcher. 


Love Life of Auguste Comte,....Jennie June Croly. 


Lucie. (A Novelette.) ‘ 

Thoughts of a Flower. } ariel Clotilde De Vaax. 
The pon a gg of ' .-» Francis Gerry Fairfield. 
Social Reconstruction,............ Albert Brisbane. 


PROFESSION OF DESIGN. 


The whole tendency of advanced thought in this 
country has heretofore been in the direction of analy- 
sis—of disintegration. The progress of Biblical 
criticism and modern science has discredited the 
old creeds without supplying the basis for a new 
synthesis of emotion, belief, and practical life. 
Hence the anarchy which reigns supreme in Church, 
State, and Social Life. 

It is curious to remark that, without an exception, 
the leaders of thought in this country have been 
destructives; they have been pullers-down, never 
builders-up. Look at the names: Channing, Emer- 
son, Parker, Beecher and their followers and echoes. 
They all agree in discrediting the past—in denying 
that any objective basis of belief is possible or de- 
sirable as a bond of union—in exalting the individ- 
ual at the expense of society—in appealing to the in- 
ner light rather than the outer form. And see what 
has resulted! The Unitarian movement has spent 
its novel force, and the sect which bears the name is 
only notable for agreeing to disagree. Its latest 
and logical development is in the person of the Rev. 
O. B. Frothingham, who is seriously at work trying 
to make disorganization organic; in other words, he 
is endeavoring to get people to act together whose 
only bond of union is the irreconcilable divergen- 
cies of their fundamental beliefs: this is the logical 
outcome of the whole Unitarian or Liberal Christian 


00) 

Theodore Parker was a pure destructive. He 
has left no school, no church—only a memory. 
Nor will Henry Ward Beecher fare any better. He 
practically ignores the theology of the sect to which 
he claims to belong. He has done more to discredit 
orthodox Christianity than any infidel writer of the 
present generation. Nor will he leave any thing to 
posterity save the recollection of a somewhat re- 
markable personality and a few volumes of sensible 
sermons and essays. Emerson has preached the gos- 
pel of Individualism, and in so doing has helped to ex- 





aggerate some of the worst tendencies of the Ameri- 
can mind. He has simply added to the prevailing 
anarchy. ‘ 

The publication of The Modern Thinker signalizes 
a new depurture in American thought. Hencefor- 
ward the reformatory movement in this country will 
be organic, not destructive. Every new development 
of science, instead of merely discrediting the old, 
will help lay the sure foundation of the new syn- 
thesis. To destroy permanently you must replace; 
and this is the work to which the new scientific re- 
ligion of Humanity will address itself. Ours is the 
only true church—the church infallible—universal. 
We tolerate no dissent and insist upon subordina- 
tion, but our weapons are moral—spiritual. 


The Modern Thinker has an interesting look. It 
is not only printed on tinted paper, but has nearly 
as many different tints as articles, both in paper and 
ink. J. H. N.’s article on Scientific Propagation is 
printed in dark blue ink on light blue paper. Jen- 
nie June’s article on the Love-Life of Auguste Comte 
is in red ink on bright yellow paper; and so on. 
We judge from our dipping into the reading here 
and there, that there is a good deal in it which we 
should call infidelity, and some articles which would 
suit even the orthodox. . 

We note that, notwithstanding the above sharp 
criticism of the negative and destructive character of 
the Unitarians and others, the first and most ponder- 
ous article of the Modern Thinker is a labored and 
learned treatment of Christianity very much in the 
vein of Theodore Parker, Renan and Strauss. The 
prospect is that the M. 7. will make a row, and every 
body will have to read it. 


The Moral of Picnics. 


ENTRAL New York is swarming with picnic 

parties. The Midland railroad has carried one 
nearly every day of the past weck by the Commu- 
nity north or south, or left one at our station ; and 
the newspapers around here contain numerous ad- 
vertisements of picnics already arranged. A single 
paragraph in the Democratic Union of Oneida men- 
tions seven excursions of this sort. What is the real 
cause of this new crusade? What is the secret 
impulse which prompts all classes of people to thus 
occasionally forget home cares and responsibilities 
and flock together like school children? We 
opine that there is a deeper cause than merely 
the desire to have a pleasant ride and a glance at 
new scenery: that in fact these pleasant gatherings 
are sO many expressions of the sentiment of brother- 
hood, which exists deep down in every heart not 
fully depraved, and which demands an occasional 
recognition and gratification. This sentiment of 
course has free-play in the every-day life of the O. 
C., and it isa pleasure to furnish facilities for its 
spasmodic expression by those whose social condi- 
tions are less favorable. 


PROGRESS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


WELVE hundred miles south-east of Australia 

lies a group of three islands—the - North, 
Middle, and South or Stewart’s island—known collec- 
tively as New Zealand. A century and a year ago 
Capt. Cook landed in one of its provinces and pro- 
claimed, on account of this exploit, that the country 
belonged to the crown of England. Fifty years 
later a distinguished New Zealand chief, Honga 
Hika, visited England, where he was kindly received. 
He returned to his country with many presents, and 
with a lively appreciation of the wonders he had 
seen. He immediately placed his children in the 
charge of missionaries to be educated, and otherwise 
took measures to favor the introduction of the ele- 
ments of civilization and Christianity into New Zea- 
land. That was the beginning of real progress on 
the islands. There have since been wars among the 
native tribes and wars between the natives and Eng- 
lish colonists, and troubles and horrors in abun- 
dance; but the great fact remains that the seeds of 
civilization and Christianity, planted there fifty 
years ago, have taken root and grown in spite of all 
obstacles, and now bear fruits which are glorious 
when compared with the wild diabolism which pre- 
viously prevailed. Even the aborigines have been 
subject to great changes. We find it stated: that 





“they are now generally clothed like civilized men, 
and possess flocks, herds, furniture, houses and cul- 
tivated lands. One-half of the adult natives can 
read and write, and two-thirds of them belong to 
Christian churches.” Cannibalism no longer exists ; 
partly as the result of progressive civilization, partly 
in consequence of the introduction of European 
animals and vegetables for food. Twelve years ago 
there were fifteen newspapers published in the colo- 
ny; one of them in the native language, four semi- 
weekly, and the rest weekly. That number must 
have since been considerably increased. We have be- 
fore us a daily paper (sent us by a New Zealand sub- 
scriber) which is calculated to excite the surprise of 
those who remember when New Zealand was main- 
ly known for the unspeakable barbarities of its in- 
habitants. It is called, The Daily Southern Cross, and 
in general style and appearance does not compare 
very unfavorably with the great English papers. 
It is about the same size as the New York Tribune. 
The number we have contains a monthly summary, 
and an extra amount of reading matter—in all eight 
pages. From it we learn that it is proposed to 
have telegraphic communication established between 
all the districts of the colony ; that negotiations are 
pending for the construction of a telegraphic cable 
between New Zealand and Australia: that the 
colony has its “Indian troubles,’ which are now 
less threatening than they were a short time since ; 
that gold-digging is now absorbing much of the in- 
terest and industry of the colony, and that the gold 
products are constantly improving; that steam com- 
munication has been recently established with the 
port of San Francisco ; that a measure has been in- 
troduced into the colonial parliament having for its 
object the protection of married women “in the 
matter of any property which they may possess on 
marriage or subsequently acquire,” (a measure 
which the Cross disfavors, fearing that “ it will open 
up in New Zealand the whole question of woman’s 
rights”); and that another measure has been intro- 
duced, of political importance, viz., the vote by bal- 
lot. 

Charles Wentworth Dilke, author of “ Greater 
Britain,” does not give Christianity much credit 
for the progress which has been made in New Zea- 
land, and says that though the natives at first re- 
ceived it with enthusiasm, they do not like its re- 
straints. It seems to us, however, that the facts jus- 
tify the inference that Christianity is fairly entitled to 
considerable credit for the progress that has been 
made in that country; but whether credit is mainly 
due to Christianity, or to various other elements of 
civilization, or to the English government, one can 
not compare the present condition of the country 
with its former condition without having his faith 
confirmed in the grand conception, that all nations 
are marching with sure step toward a glorious 
future of civilization and brotherhood. 


It might be stated, in this connection, that all 
accounts agree in representing the climate of New 
Zealand as very favorable, resembling that of Great 
Britain, and there are other indications that these 
“ distant isles of the sea” will yet become the home 
of a numerous and civilized people, if not “ the 
Britain of the South,” as she has sometimes been 
termed. 





A Contrast. 

“To destroy yourenemy | “Love your enemies, 
in the shortest time, in| bless them that curse 
the easiest manner, and | you, do good to them 
at the least possible ex- | that hate you, and pray 
pense, is the first maxim | for them which despite- 
of war.”"—From the Lon- | fully use you and perse- 
don Globe. cute you.”—Matt. 5: 44. 

f 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 
We find in the New York World the following 
mention of the bill recently passed by the English 


Parliament, relating to public schools: “It appears 


so framed as to meet the reasonable wishes of all 
religious sects—religion being, to the British mind, in- 
separable from schools. The utmost liberty is granted 
to all sects to proselyte youth, and at the same time 
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conscience is not unduly interfered with. Any per- 
son, association, or sect may establish a public school 
which, should it comply with the requirements of the 
law and come up to the standard of government in- 
spection, may lawfully claim from the government 
one-half of the expense of maintaining it. Each 
school may or may not, at its option, supply religious 
instruction, which, however, must not occupy more 
than a certain number of hours each day, parents be- 
ing at liberty to withdraw their children during those 
hours. Where there are no denominational schools, 
or inadequate ones, the tax-payers are required to 
elect a school-board to supply and manage the re- 
quired schools. These are to be supported, one-half 
by local taxation and one-half by governmental con- 
tribution, and in them there can be no religious 
instruction save the reading of the Bible without 
note or comment. Local boards may compel the 
attendance of children, and in case of inefficiency 
may be displaced and replaced by others under the 
supervision of government. The object of the bill 
is to secure the voluntary or enforced establishment 
of schools by the people.” 


Talk about Stirpiculture in the New York 
Liberal Club. 

The New York World of Aug. 12th contains a re- 
port of a recent discussion in the Liberal Club of 
that city, elicited by a paper on “ Woman’s Sphere,” 
read by Prof. J. K. H. Wilcox. We give below the 
most important passages of the report: 


Professor Wilcox: All through the past, brute 
force, the power of the man, has shoved the woman 
to the wall. At periods of woman’s life she cannot 
earn her own living, and thus this constant depend- 
ence on man’s favor, which has shaped woman’s 
acts to man’s desire, thus this calling to her aid all 
the resources of art and the subtle wit of her 
nature. How history teems with the failure of these 
spells, and how many women have been ruined by 
seeking to captivate. This dependence on man for 
the very necessaries of life makes them struggle to 
gain his protection, and such efforts have robbed 
their minds of culture needed in other directions, 
and made their weakness worse. They are taught 
first to please and then to obey. As society grows 
older and population denser, other desires of pleas- 
ure beyond that of having offspring occupy a share 
of the time and aT of both sexes, and the wish 
for children as well as the power to procreate, has 
decreased. ‘The practice of child-murder, though 
lessened, re-appears in another form, with different 
means and at an earlier period. The mothers of 
girls merely teach them all that can attract and 
ye desirable men, in futuro to be their husbands. 

he woman who, having nothing else, sells herself 
for bread, finds an undreamed agony in <a 
out her bargain, from which she escapes by child- 
murder or child-neglect. Without regard to means 
of support, men produce children who must bes 
steal, or starve. The laborer thinks the world 
“all a muddle,” when his trouble really is that he 
has forced his wife to bear children whom he cannot 
feed or educate, and whose existence is at the bot- 
tom of three-fourths of all social distress. Govern- 
ment attempts to educate and feed such children are 
a waste of time, money, and strength; they but en- 
courage recklessness on the part of the father, who 
feels that the rich, that is those more prudent than 
himself, are taxed to pay for the results of his in- 
dulgence. (Applause.) 

Mr. Stephen Pearl Andrews said: The of 
Professor Wilcox’s paper which alludes to dren 
of puny growth, both physically and mentally, 
children unhealthy and liable to die at any mo- 
ment, recalls my idea. It is the idea to which the 
world, sooner or later, must dawn—stirpiculture, or 
the cultivation of man. The means by which, in- 
stead of delicate, unhealthy, idiotic male and female 
children, a race of giants in flesh, muscle, and mind, 
may be produced. In plain words, the idea is that 
the human race be procreated only by the physically 
and mentally best of both sexes, and that the inferior 
representatives of the human race, for the benefit of 
the whole, deny themselves the tification of the 
indulgence of their passions. How preposterous! 

ou say. I say not. The plan is not visionary. 

ermits have lived their Jong life-times in a celibate 
condition ; the Oneida Community is an example of 
the fact that the passions can be restrained. Physio- 
logical science has hitherto failed to show that a 
prolonged celibate life on the part of man is an im- 
possibility, and the idea is gaining ground — 
all thinking people. lt is a grand, feasible, 
beneficial one--grand, for in its accomplishment the 
welfare of humanity is interested ; feasible, because 
no reason can be adduced against it; and beneficial, 
because its success, if attained, will result in the pro- 


duction of a race of men and women far above the 
present race both in mind and body. (Applause.) 
Mr. Ormsby: As for Mr. Andrews’s views about 
celibacy and restraining of passions, I do not believe 
the Oneida Community system could work, because 
the idea of that system is repugnant and unnatural 
in itself. The question, no doubt, is a great one, and 
it requires great treatment; but-the means Mr. 
— proposes seems to me to be hardly practi- 
e. 


Mr. Wakeman: One question which I had expected 
Mr. Andrews would allude to, but to which he has 
not, is the production of children without means for 
their support. The subtle under-current of life is 
love, 1 wiil not particularize, as Mr. Andrews has 
done, but will let my expression stand. The ques- 
tion, the great absorbing question, is this: to teach 
the people, the laborers, the workers, their duty in 
the conflict between poverty and love; to teach 
them that, in producing children without the expec- 
tation of having means to support their offspring, 
they ure wrong. (Applause.) Procreation increases 
in a geometrical ratio; the provision for the children 
increases in an arithmetical one. (Mr. Moran—It’s 
not so; if that were the case we would not be here.) 
It isso; the theory of Malthus is right, and must be 
right. To teach the people, therefore, that the pro- 
duction of pauper children is wrong, and destructive 
to the welfare of humanity, is right. How is it to 
be done? That isthe question. A means not re- 
pugnant nor unnatural, yet not depriving the race 
of its functions, must be adopted and the people 
taught its use. I agree with Mr. Ormsby that the 
system of the Oneida Community is impracticable. 

ut the system now £o generally adopted among the 
French people is feasible and useful, and seems to be 
the only one which can be used. I allude to the 
system by preconceptive means. This question, day 
by day assuming a greater aspect and engaging the 
attention of all thinkers, must be solved sooner or 
later, that the human race be benefited and relieved. 
(Applause.) 

It is interesting to observe that stirpiculture or 
race-culture is arresting the attention of thinkers. 
It is destined to become more and more a subject of 
general thought and discussion. The position of the 
Oneida Community respecting it will doubtless be 
misunderstood and misrepresented, as it has been 
with reference to many other subjects, but this is of 
minor consequence. We are anxious that the truth 
should be fully evolved on this subject, however it 
may affect us. We only claim the privilege of oc- 
casionally correcting mis-statements. At present it 
is sufficient to say, that those who assert that the 
social system of the Oneida Community is impracti- 
cable, repugnant and unnatural, are at least pre- 
mature in their statements. They have no data 
upon which to base such sweeping conclusions. The 
results of actual experiment can alone condemn it; 
and it has not yet been tried on a large scale. Those 
who best understand our system, claim that it is in 
every way conducive to health and happiness, and 
regard as unnatural and revolting such methods of 
controlling propagation as Mr. Wakeman commends, 
We hereby give notice, that before we have done 
with the subject which these Positivists are dis- 
puting about, and which Mr. Wakeman and others 
dispose of so flippantly, we shall show that male 
continence is the only DECENT method of sexual in- 
tercourse not intended for procreation. 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 


—Mr. G. F. Shaw, editor of the Dublin Times, re- 
cently called upon the Community, in company 
with a professor of physiology from the same city. 
Mr. Shaw favors the increase of Irish emigration to 
the United States, until Ireland ceases to have more 
laborers than can obtain fair remuneration for their 
services, 

THE NEW DINING-ROOM—CULINARY LABOR. 

—The room itself is commodious, high and airy, 
pleasant and attractive, and capable of seating one 
hundred and five persons. It has nine tables, three 
of which are made on a new and somewhat novel 
plan. They are circular, six feet and six inches in 
diameter, and will accommodate twelve persons each. 
There is an outer ring of between thirteen and four- 
teen inches in diameter which is stationary, and an 
inner circle of four feet and two inches, which re- 
volves upon a central pivot. This central surface is 





elevated one inch and a half above the surface of 


the surrounding ring. On it are placed the different 
articles of food and all extra dishes. The outer 
ring is used for plates, knives, forks, cups, saucers, 
goblets, etc. Persons sitting at these tables can, by 
simply turning the central surface, bring every dish 
within easy reach. A table thus arranged obviates 
the necessity of passing things from one person to 
another, and yet there is as much opportunity for 
the exercise of politeness as the most fastidious may 
desire. Indeed, unless there is proper considera- 
tion respecting the wants of others, some confusion 
is likely to result. I don’t know how far we should 
be justified in recommending these tables for general 
use. They are regarded by us as yet an experiment. 
There is some difference of opinion in regard to 
them, though they are generally favored. 

Immediately adjoining the dining-room is the 
waiters’ room, where the food is received from the 
kitchen below, by means of a dumb-waiter (which 
is run by steam-power), and placed in large covered 
tins, and kept warm over a steam apparatus arranged 
for the purpose. Next to this‘room is the dish- 
washing apartment. Here is a large stationary 
table, with two deep dishes or pans, that will hold 
from eight to ten gallons of water each, made so 
they are even with the top of the table. There are 
two faucets for each pan, one for hot water, and the 
other for cold, and another at the bottom to draw 
off the dirty water. The dishes are brought from 
the dining-room in a low carriage made for the pur- 
pose, and placed on this table within convenient 
reach of the washers. Near by is the rinser, where 
@ man stands ready to take the dishes as they are 
washed ; he places them on open racks and lets them 
down into hot water, where they are rinsed ; they 
are then taken out and placed on a carriage as be- 
fore. A portion of them are whirled back to the 
dining-room, ready to be placed on the tables pre- 
paratory to the next meal. The remainder are 
placed in convenient cupboards arranged to re- 
ceive all extra dishes. 

Frequent changes are made in the kitchen corps 
so that many may have an opportunity to work in 
this branch of Community service, and none may 
be retained in it too long. Thelabor of the kitchen 
department of our family of two hundred may be 
summed up as follows: , 


DU WOEMIRE, 00.000 ccccccoscccceccoccces 18 hours. 
Table-setting, table-waiting, etc., ....... ign 
I Rs 20 ncnnserseneceendeesggeds »” 
EAE OE BUG WONG, aoc ccc ccssesiceciecess * 
Total, 124 hours. 


About one-fourth of this labor is performed by 
Community men. c. 0. 

—Our contributor, H. J. 8., furnishes the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

Egg-plants were seen on the Community table 
Aug. 12th. They are rarely ripe earlier than the 
first of September. 

We had for dinner on the 13th inst., Lima beans 
of our own raising. This variety requires so much 
hot weather that we gave up its cultivation several 
years ago; but have lately found that it matures 
finely on the warm soil of the Willow-Place gardens. 

But if some plants flourish in such a season as the 
present one, others suffer. Early potatoes are de- 
cidedly “small potatoes” this year. Our Early 
Rose potatoes were nice in quality but very diminu- 
tive. The Flukes, that were a little later, had not 
quite finished growing when the drouth was broken, 
and the rain fell. They appeared to be taken by 
surprise, and to scarcely know how to behave them- 
selves, and in their confusion some of the new pota- 
toes have begun to sprout. They are foolish to 
think of raising a family this year. 

The common purslain has an aristocratic cousin, 
Portulaca grandiflora, thai grows in the flower gar- 
den. In appearance and habits it resembles the 
common purslain. Both have a leathery skin, 
succulent stalk, creeping habit and abundant seed. 
The Portulaca grandiflora is characterized by splen- 
did flowers. Some varieties are white, some yel- 
low, some pink, and some are variegated; a few 
have beautiful double flowers. A small plot of 





ground west of our main building had been used as 
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a flower-garden two or three years; but during the 
building campaign last year it was covered with 
lumber piles and mortar beds. ‘These were cleared 
away last spring, and the ground carefully seeded 
down for a lawn. Along with the grass and weeds 
the portulacas have sprung up in great abundance, 
and notwithstanding they, in common with the grass 
and weeds, are often clipped by the hand-mower, 
they make a splendid display of flowers for two or 
three hours every pleasant forenoon. 


A COMMUNITY EXCURSION TO LYON-BROOK BRIDGE. 


—A Community party of children and adults vis- 
ited on Tuesday last Lyon-Brook Bridge, on the 
Midland railroad, five miles south of Norwich, and 
about forty-five south of the O. C. 

An excursion on the cars for the benefit of the 
children had long been contemplated, but it was not 
until within a day or two that the objective point 
had been decided upon. The day was all that 
could be desired for our purpose; and sometime 
ere the train was due, joyous groups might have 
been seen wending their way over to the station, 
The car (by the courtesy of railroad officials left at 
our station the previous evening) was quickly filled. 
Some who had merely “come over to see us off,” 
yielding to repeated invitations, and the genial spirit 
of the hour, joined the party at the last moment. 
The total number of excursionists was seventy-five. 
It was time now to be off, but where was the train ? 
Ten, fifteen, twenty minutes of waiting ensued, well 
calculated to try the patience of some of the enthu- 
siastic ones. But about noon the train appeared. 
Our car was soon attached and we were whirled 
away at arapidrate. Many of the children were 
now taking their first ride on the cars, and their 
expressions of delight may be imagined. 

The scenery on the route was interesting from 
the start. Our course lay along the eastern hills, 
and at our feet stretched, like a panorama, the pic- 
turesque Oneida valley. Numerous villages, nest- 
ling among the trees in the valley’s broad expanse, 
surrounded by well-tilled fields, gave evidence of 
great enterprise and thrift. 

At Eaton we reached the “summit level,” and 
were soon rattling down on the other side of the 
ridge. Presently we struck the beautiful Chenango 
valley, and were shortly skirting along the banks 
of the river of the same name. 

Soon after we reached Norwich, a flourishing 
town, which, like other villages on the route, 
gives evidence of increased prosperity, resulting 
from its newly-acquired railroad advantages. At 
Norwich we became aware of the presence on 
board the train, of President Littlejohn and Super- 
intendent Day of the Midland. They were invited 
to look in upon our party, and by their genial pres- 
ence and kind attentions increased the happiness 
of the occasion. A short stop at Norwich, and we 
were off for the Bridge, now only five miles distant. 
All were on the qu? vive; and yet we were gliding 
over it, before some were aware of it. Lyon Brook 
is a small stream indeed, but it finds its way at this 
point through a gorge so wide and deep (apparently 
of its own making), as to require along and lofty 
bridge to span it. The train rolled across it, seem- 
ingly with but slight diminution of its usual speed, 
coming to a halt at a small open building on the 
farther bank. Our car was speedily vacated, and 
then commenced a scramble down the banks of the 
ravine to the brook. This was reached in safety ; 
and then all eyes were turned toward the airy struct- 
ure so high above us. The bridge had not perhaps 
particularly impressed us when we crossed it, but 
from our present position we could realize to some 
extent, not only its extreme height, but the skill 
and ingenuity displayed in its construction. ‘ Mag- 
nificent,” echoed and re-echoed from every side. 

We can not attempt a technical description of the 
bridge. A few words respecting the main points 
must suffice. The bridge is built of iron, and sup- 
ported by hollow wrought-iron columns. These 
columns rest upon stone piers, 48 in number. The 
width of the ordinary span is 30 ft.; that of the 
channel span 100 ft. The total length of the bridge 
is 880 ft.; height from the water 155 ft. The thing 


about the construction of the bridge that most 
impresses the beholder is the evident union of 
simplicity and strength. Mr. Hamilton, our archi- 
tect, who was one of the party, said he had seen 
many iron bridges, but not one which he thought 
combined these qualities in so high a degree. 

While waiting for the return train we gathered 
in the open building beside the track, and the chil- 
dren sang two of their beautiful songs, “ Ring the 
Bell, Watchman,” and the “ Vale of Chamounix.” 


It might be mentioned that the scenery in the 
vicinity of Lyon-Brook Bridge is quite wild and 
romantic, and we thought would repay a visit, in- 
dependent of the bridge itself. Lyon Brook is a 
tributary of the Chenango river, which, with the 
broad expanse of the valley of the same name, is in 
full view from the bridge. 


The return trip was pleasantly made. We ar- 
rived at the O. C. depot at a little before six o’clock 
P. M., where we met a joyous welcome from groups 
of expectant friends. ' 

—Friday, July 19.—The great Masonic picni¢ of 
to-day has been one of the interesting events of the 
week. The proposal of a Masonic picnic to the 
O. C. was first made by the Hiram Lodge of Fulton, 
who invited several sister lodges to participate. 
The day proved to be one of unclouded sunshine, 
calm and serene, with a slight breeze from the west 
toward evening, making the air pleasantly cool. 
The 11:35 A. M. train arrived at twelve o’clock, and 
left at our depot about eleven hundred persons, 
intent on spending an afternoon of pleasure and 
relaxation on the Community grounds. This con- 
course of people, with the Palermo brass band play- 
ing lively airs in the van, was guided to the or- 
chard north of the lawn, where picnic parties are 
usually accommodated. A portion of the party, 
not having brought lunch baskets with them, were 
served in our dining-rooms. Dinner and lunches 
eaten, about one-half of the excursionists were seat- 
ed in the Community hall to enjoy a short musical 
entertainment. This over, the houses and grounds 
were pretty thoroughly canvassed by strolling par- 
ties of both sexes, while those who chose took omni- 
bus rides to our Willow-Place manufactories. At 
three o’clock another concert was given in the hall 
for the benefit of those who were unable to obtain 
seats at the first one. The programme presented 
was unexpectedly and happily varied by two solo 
performances, one instrumental and the other vocal, 
gracefully tendered by two young gentlemen of the 
party, Mr. Jones, piano-player from Fulton, and Mr. 
Hubbard, vocalist, from New York. The concert 
over, the Palermo brass band attracted the main 
body of the picnic-ers by their fine playing on the 
lawn in front of the house. At five o’clock there 
was a general movement toward the depot, and all 
were again packed into eight cars, or stood up- 
on the platforms. We heard of no disturbance 
or rude conduct. Free Masonry, as exemplified 
by the character and demeanor of its representatives 
here to-day, is certainly worthy of respect and com- 
mendation. 


Many persons in the immediate vicinity of the 
Community, hearing that the Free Masons were 
coming, took advantage of the occasion to again 
visit the Community; the whole number of guests 
present probably exceeded twelve hundred. 


J. H.C. 


WILLOW-PLACE. 

An object of interest in the machine-shop of late 
has been the Hydrostatic-press for the Wallingford 
Community, which John Sears has been building. 
It is now completed, and part of it was shipped to- 
day. Its size is 26 by 40 inches; height 9 feet 
44 inches; diameter of cylinder 18 inches; diam- 
eter of piston 8 inches; diameter of pump-pis- 
ton $ inches; thickness of iron in large cylinder 5 
inches, capable of resisting a pressure of 9,000 
Ibs. to the square inch; pump-lever 78 inches; dis- 
tance between fulcrum and pump-piston 3 inches; 
area of piston 50.26 square inches; of pump-piston 
0.44 square inches. One pound on the pump-piston 





will balance a weight of 113 lbs. One pound on the 


end of the long pump-lever will balance 2,825 lbs. 
on the large piston, or 200 lbs, will raise 565,000 Ibs. 
or about 250 tons. Weight of the machine 6,148 lbs. 


“LAST DAYS AT YALE.”. 
A TINGE OF SADNESS---ILLUSIONS DISSIPATED---SMAT- 
‘TERERS---CRITICISM OF ALMA MATER. 
0. C., Aug. 5, 1870. 
ET me add a few thoughts to “Last Days at 
Yale,” printed in the Crrcuxar of the first inst. 

As the final graduation day approaches, there is 
mingled in most cases, with the joy of the candidates 
for college honors and degrees, a sentiment akin to 
disappointment and sadness. As the student looks 
back over his college course, and compares his pre- 
sent acquirements with the acquirements of his 
instructors, and with the attainments he had ex- 
pected to make by three or four years of study, if 
he does not become discouraged, he at least loses a 
moiety of self-confidence, and obtains a more just 
appreciation of himself and others, The contrast 
is now much greater between his present know- 
ledge and the knowledge he desires to obtain, than 
it was when he entered college. Such is the expe- 
rience of the faithful students as well as the shirks. 
And it is not to be regretted; it would be a great 
misfortune to the student and society were it other- 
wise. There are exceptions enough to the general 
rule to prove this. A few leave the college halls 
filled with such exalted conceptions of their accom- 
plishments, as to render them objects even of rid- 
icule and contempt. 

I remember that when a boy I thought a man 
who had been through college knew about all that 
is worth knowing in this world—that a wide gulf 
necessarily exists between college graduates and 
the rest of mankind. Such early illusions have 
vanished. Men who have but the merest rudiments 
of book knowledge, may yet in practical wisdom be 
greatly the superiors of the majority of college 
graduates. 

At the same time my appreciation of educational 
discipline has also increased. It is certainly of 
great advantage to all, except those who are made 
inordinately conceited by it. Its legitimate effect 
even upon persons of inferior capacity is to make 
them more efficient and intelligent members of 
society than they would otherwise become. 

Another point: It is well known that American 
colleges turn loose upon society many superficial 
scholars, mere smatterers, men who have made their 
way through the college course by shrewdness and 
deceit, rather than by honest study. For this it 
appears to me that the colleges are themselves 
mainly responsible. It certainly would be easy for 
any college to adopt such measures as would con- 
vince the students at once of the folly of attempting 
to get through the course by other means than faith- 
fulstudy. Many persons practice deceit from the day 
they enter college till the day when they trium- 
phantly bear away the parchment. Of course the 
professors know that such work is going on, and 
occasionally rebuke it; but that they are not suffi- 
ciently in earnest to suppress it is evident. The 
Sheffield Scientific School claims, perhaps justly, to 
stand at the head of scientific schools in the United 
States; it is at the present time the most thriving 
and popular branch of Yale University; it is en- 
dorsed by the highest authorities; its faculty point 
to the practical accomplishments of its graduates, 
and ask the public for an endowment of half a mil- 
lion: it is, in short, the last institution in the coun- 
try where one would expect to find sham-work,— 
and yet it is my sincere conviction that at least one- 
third of the twenty-four graduates of the class 70 
were not entitled by virtue of their attainments to 
the degree of “Ph. B.” But their degrees could not 
be withheld. They had continued at the school for 
three years, and had subjected themselves to the re- 
quired examinations. One of the greatest faults of 
American educational institutions, including the 
Sheffield Scientific School, is, that degrees are bestowed 
with too little reference to scholastic attainments. For 
illustration, “ Every Bachelor of Arts of three years 





or longer standing,” according to the regulations of 
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Yale College, “ may receive the degree of Master of 
Arts on the payment of five dollars, provided he 
shall, in the interval, have sustained a good moral 
character.” What possible value can such a degree 
have as an indication of scholarship? Even the de- 
gree of “Civil Engineer,” as conferred by the 
Scientific School, is to be considered rather as an 
evidence that those who obtain it have been con- 
nected with the School an additional year or two, 
than as an evidence of greatly improved scholar- 
ship. Nothing would seem more obvious than that 
college degrees should be based entirely upon schol- 
arship; that no one should be entitled to a degree 
until hé had come up to a definite standard, wheth- 
er he has studied two or ten years. Some such 
plan, I understand, is carried out in many European, 
and also in a few American, institutions of learn- 
ing. 

I know it is not popular for one to find fault with 
his Alma Mater, but I do it with a sincere desire 
that she may realize the highest ideal of an edu- 
cational institution. The present danger is that she 
will allow her desire to enroll large numbers upon 
her catalogue lower her standard of scholarship; 
it should be raised until it will be a great honor to 
have graduated at the Sheffield Scientific School. 

Ww. A. H. 


Railroads Building in Central New York---Facts 
about Coal---An Exciting Race. 
Morristown, N. J., August '7, 1870. 

Central New York seems alive to the idea that 
it needs better facilities for travel, and easier 
access to the best markets. In going from Syra- 
cuse to Binghamton I passed two roads that are 
building, the eastern terminus of both being Utica. 
One of them runs from Elmira through Ithaca and 
Cortland, crossing the Midland at some point south 
of Oneida. There is also to be a branch from Ithaca 
to Geneva. The thrifty inhabitants of Cortland 
subscribed $250,000 for the benefit of the Midland 
road, and are now somewhat offended because the 
Midland branch running to Auburn is not to go 
through their town, as they had been encouraged to 
expect. At Chenango Forks the track was being laid 
on another road running to Utica. This road is to 
extend to Binghamton, and so connect with the coal 
region. It crosses the Midland at Norwich. I 
understand there are in process of construction two 
roads extending from Syracuse: one north, crossing 
the Midland and connecting with the Rome and 
Watertown road; and the other running to Cazeno- 
via, and probably to be extended to the Midland 
Central. . 

In conversation a few days since with one of the 
officers of the Lackawanna Iron and Coal Co., he 
claimed that the fluctuation in the price of coal is 
not regulated at all by the mining companies, but de- 
pends altogether on the amount of coal in the New 
York market, and the number of buyers there are 
for the same. According to his statement, the coal be- 
fore mining is worth from ten to twenty-five cents per 
ton; the cost of mining and transportation is added 
to that, making the cost of coal always nearly the 
same in the coal regions. Coal is transported to 
New York city, a distance of two hundred miles or 
more, by the regular coal companies for the small 
sum of fifty cents per ton. This could only be done 
on a very large scale, and when the cars are con- 
structed especially for that business, so that there 
need be no handling of the coal. If any one, he said, 
should go into the coal regions, and buy a limited 
amount of coal, it would cost him twice as 
much as it would if he obtained it through the regu- 
lar coal companies. But notwithstanding this offi- 
cial’s statements, I still think there must be good 
ground for the popular conviction that the mining 
companies, miners, and other interested parties, do 
occasionally conspire together to enhance the price 
of coal at the expense of the consumers. 

Rather an exciting scene took place between two 
railroad trains as I left Wilkesbarre to go over the 
mountain. The Lehigh Valley and the Lehigh and 
Susquehanna roads run nearly parallel over the 
mountain. Two trains, one on each road, left W. at 


the same moment. I was not at first aware of this 
fact, but soon noticed that the train I was on was 
going at a fearful rate. On looking out of the win- 
dow I saw another train only a few rods distant 
going at a similar speed. Great excitement was 
manifested; handkerchiefs were waved from the 
windows of the cars. The trains very soon lost 
sight of each other in the dense forest, and the race 
was now up a mountain 1,000 feet high. In about 
fifteen minutes both trains emerged from the 
woods at the top of the mountain at the same mo- 
ment. The grade for ten miles of the race was 
96 feet to the mile. The contest did not end there, 
but was renewed at different points along the Lehigh 
Valley. Too much can not be said in condemna- 
tion of such racing. Truly yours, W. G. K. 


A Response. 
Richmond, Mich., Aug. 10, 1870. 
DEAR FRIENDS IN CuRIst:—The Lord has en- 
abled me to partially pay my debts to you for the 
hope and encouragement you have so kindly given 
me through the CrrcuLAR and BEREAN. Accept 
the five dollars I enclose as an earnest of my inten- 
tion to work in the army of our Lord in the spirit 
of pentecost, as far as I shall be able to partake of 
his grace in my present surroundings. Trusting 
that the time is rapidly approaching when his will 
will be done more extensively in this world, I await 
his orders, with the readiness of a wakeful sentinel 
on the outpost, ever remaining your faithtul friend 
and brother, F. B. 


THE DUST OF TRAVEL. 
IV. 
“ CENTRAL Hous,” 
Burlington, Vt., Aug. 14, 1870. } 

DEAR CrIRcULAR :— Your readers at the O. C., who 
live in the midst of green meadows where the farm- 
ers are cutting their aftermath, hardly realize, when 
they comment on heat and drouth, and wipe fore- 
head and throat, what a sober, solemn, serious thing 
this drouth has been to some folks. In all northern 
New York the drouth has been long and severe. 
The meadows and pastures are as brown as at any time 
in November. How the cattle are subsisting is more 
than I can say; 1 could not believe that they are 
living on green feed. I never saw a drier, browner 
country but once, and that was North Carolina in 
October, when there was nothing green-except the 
forest trees and cotton patches. As yet I have heard 
no murmurings; perhaps it is because I do not come 
in contact with the farmers. 

And when I speak of the great drouth, let it be 
understood that I don’t mean the hotel potatoes— 
they are 9s damp and soggy as ever. 

Coming out of northern New York, so parched 
and brown, into this Champlain valley, so green 
and grassy, is like a change from earth to paradise. 

The drouth and heat are every-where the first 
topics. These exhausted, then come the European 
war and battles. Although this is not in any sense 
a religious war, it is worth while to note how much 
the sympathies of on-lookers are governed by race 
and religion. But this war item don’t wear like the 
weather item. In the course of a day twenty men 
will speak to me about the weather, and the last one’s 
remarks will be just as fresh and interesting as the 
first one’s. The weather is certainly remarkable; it 
is so abundant, so varied, so common, so perfectly 
inexhaustible and edifying, I do believe that ‘t was 
made to be talked about. We can all talk about it, 
and to any body. It is the great common ground 
for all people—the rich and the needy ; the leisurely 
and the busy; the coarse and the cultured; male 
and female; black and white. Love, aspiration, 
business, are all so many little private enclosures, 
which are held more or less meanly. Weather-talk 
is always honest and hearty; when a man expresses 
his mind in respect to the weather, you do n’t suspect 
him of double meaning, or diplomacy, or any thing 
underhanded. The weather is thoroughly commu- 
nized. It don’t belong to any man, sect, party, or 
intellectual corporation whatever. 





Let the weather be what it may, a traveler com- 





ing to this town from the somewhat dreary land of 
northern New York, at once feels only the stimulus 
of a varied and picturesque scenery; the lake with 
its green shores, jutting promontories and woody 
isles. The Adirondacks on the west—many peaked, 
clustered and multitudinous—spring up, as it were, 
from the waters‘of the lake. Their intricacies pique 
your curiosity, and dare the adventurous. On the 
east the Green Mountains with their two peaks, 
Mansfield and Camel’s Hump, seem quite solitary, 
yet are near enough to make you think of them 
as an old husband and young wife. One day last 
winter I emerged from the snowy flats of north- 
ern New York and came in sight of these two 
peaks. Mansfield had on his “night-cap.” He was 
in the shadow, and looked sullen, masculine and 
mysterious. The Hump was all smiling in its gauzy 
cap of vapor, and I recollected that I had often seen 
women particularly gracious when their husbands 
were sullen and miserable. I justified the Swiss 
for calling one of their Alps the * Jung Frau” (the 
young wife). 

On coming into this lake region at this season, one 
meets a tide of health- and pleasure-seekers, setting 
every-whither. Many new watering-places have 
been opened and duly praised. The mountains have 
been invested with fresh interest. A man in Malone 
told me that Murray’s Adventures in the Adiron- 
dacks ‘had turned trade into the wilderness and 
enabled him—my informant—to collect an old note 
which he held against some shiftless mountain Boni- 
face. 

You know these tourists at once; they arrest the 
eye; they have a sort of all-abroad manner, and 
very little of that compact style which character- 
izes commercial men and father and mother, when 
they take a ride. St. Albans is one of these new- 
formed watering-places. Coach loads of tourists 
seemed always coming, always going. This, I sup- 
pose, will be acted there, as well as at hundreds of 
other places, for weeks tocome. Attracted by the 
music at the Welden House, I looked into the par- 
lors and saw people dancing with a feverish abandon 
that I had never seen before. The O. C., I thought, 
would lose its good name, should it ever exchange 
its decorous manners for those of a fashionable © 
watering-place. The young women’s eyes were in 
every corner of the room and on every man. 

At this season of the year fashionable people quit 
the seclusion and proprieties of their homes, throw 
off some of their conventionalities as they call them, 
and rush into a sort of promiscuous intercourse at 
the watering- and bathing-places. I can now see 
why August is the high tide of our animallife. Com- 
mercial men—here to-day and there to-morrow—are 
specially tempted to become outward; they are not 
apt to cultivate any profitable introspection. In this 
connection I remember that I once got out of 
trouble by having some strange words put into my 
mind somewhere between sleeping and waking. 
They contained an injunction to give things an “ in- 
terior attention.” What that meant I could n’t say. 
I afterwards understood that 1 ought not to stare 
at visible things, but keep them in mind and deal 
with them by some other process. At another time 
I got relief by perceiving that Christ had the power 
to turn his attention away from every thing out- 
ward and sensuous, and give it to the interior of 
things—to God and the powers which uphold and 
regulate the universe. And I think it does me good 


to dwell on this trait in Christ’s character. ©. T. 
A new stimulant called guarana, pretece’ 
from the seeds of the Brazilian plant Paullinia 


sorbilis, has of late years attracted attention. 
A chemical examination of the substance 
proves it to contain four or five per cent. of the 
alkaloid caffein, the principle which gives coffee 
its stimulating property, whereas the coffee 
bean contains but two per cent., and tea from 
six-tenths of one per cent. to two per cent. It 
is said that at the present time about 6,000,000 

unds of guarana are prepared annually in 

razil, nearly all of which is used in that coun- 
try. The plant from which it is obtained ig 
very abundant, 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


A Sianau Corps has been established for reporting 
storms on the northern lakes. The system will in 
time be extended to the whole coast of the country, 
and vessels at sea will be apprised of approaching 
storms. : 


Tue Bank of France has suspended specie pay- 
ments. Gold in Paris rose almost immediately to 
four per cent. premium. 


ApmIrRAL Davin G. Farracut died at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Sunday, Aug. 14. He was born near 
Knoxville, Tenn., and was 69 years of age. 


Tue Bessemer Steel Works near Albany turn 
out an average of seventy tons of steel per day. 


HoLuaND has twelve thousand wind-mills used 
in drainage. 


Tue American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science met at Troy, N. Y., Aug. 17. 
About 150 members were present at the opening, 
including some of the most distinguished scientists 
of the country. 


RaLpo WaALpDo EmERrson is to deliver the annual 
address before the New England Society of New 
York at its celebration of the 250th anniversary of 
the landing of the Pilgrims, Dec. 21. 


M. Outrvier, the late prime minister of France, 
has gone to Italy with his family. His journey 
through France is said to have been attended with 
many expressions of dislike and detestation. 


F. T. FRELINGHUYSEN of New Jersey has formally 
declined the mission to England. 


Henry C. Wricurt, the noted anti-slavery lecturer 
and spiritualist, died on the 16th inst. of apoplexy at 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


A Lasor Congress is in session at Cincinnati. 
The members are discussing financial and political 
questions, and considering the expediency of form- 
ing a new political working-men’s party. 


Accounts from the seat of war in Europe are 
conflicting. The French are retreating and the 
Prussians advancing. Several heavy battles have 
taken place near Metz and between Metz and Ver- 
dun, with the usual determined fighting and heavy 
losses, in which both parties claim the advantage. 
The Prussians failed in their attempt to cut off the 
French retreat and prevent the junction of McMa- 
hon with the main army. The French army, com- 
manded by Marshal Bazaine, is concentrating at Cha- 
lons and forming a new line on the Meuse. Stras- 
burg and Metz are held by the French, and there 
is no attempt to besiege them. The Prince Royal 
of Prussia is reported wounded. The Emperor Na- 
poleon is said to have gone to Rheims. 

P. 8. Later advices say that on Thursday the 
Prussians succeeded in cutting the French army in 
two at Mars la Tour, and driving the main body of 
it under Bazaine into the defences at Metz. This 
leaves but the fragment of an army to oppose the 
advance of the Prussians under the Crown Prince 
toward Chalonsand Paris. Prince Napoleon, it is re- 
ported, has fled from France. 


(a We have received a copy of Lloyd’s topo- 
graphical and railway map of the seat of war in 
Europe. It is large and well executed, and includes 
not only France and Prussia, but Great Britain, 
Spain, Italy, Austria, Turkey, Russia, and other 
countries. E. Lloyd publisher, 30 Cortlandt St., New 
York, 





‘““Mr. Jones,” said Mrs. Jones, with an air of triumph, 
**don’t you think marriage is a means of grace?” “Well, 
yes,”’ growled Jones, ‘‘I suppose any thing is a means of grace 
that breaks down pride and leads to repentance.” 





A New York paper commends the English sparrow 
for the destructive war it has waged in that city 
against the worms and caterpillars, and adds, that 
it is also doing a service of the greatest value in re- 
lieving groaning nocturnal humanity from the mos- 
quitoes. It says as soon as these pests have escaped 
from the stagnant pools of New Jersey and fonud 


their way to New York they fall a prey to the 
voracious little bird. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—,, Aug. 11, 1871. 

My object in writing to-day is, to ascertain from 
you if possible the names of some respectable per- 
sons who have made applications to you for mem- 
bership, and who you think would be willing to 
start an institution similar to yours. I have about 
$2,000 which I would be willing to invest in such 
an enterprise. I should like, if not troubling you 
too much, the names of both men and women who 
have made application; and if any of them are 
known to you as reliable persons, please state that 
fact and their standing. Respectfully, D. B 

The persons who have applied to be received ag 
members of the 0, C. are generally, for aught we 
know, good, honest folks; but we prefer not te take 
the responsibility of endorsing them as suitable per- 
sons to start a Community. Others, like D. E., have 
requested a list of such applicants: we have uni- 
formly declined to furnish one because we have no 
means of knowing that the applicants themselves 
would like to have their names thus used. 

To EH. B.:—As stated in our last No., the Com- 
munity will not be responsible in any case for the 
dissolution of the marriage bond. 

To J. H.:—The paper and tract ordered have 
been forwarded. There are at present 1544 names 
on our list of subscribers. 

To Wm. Hoapilikaannai, Wailuku, Hawaiian Is- 
lands :—We have mailed to your address a specimen 
number of the CmcuLaR, from which you may 
obtain some conception of Community principles 
and practices. We advise you not to undertake so 
long a journey as you propose, until you have be- 
come better acquainted with vs by the stady.of our 
publications (a list of which you will find in the last 
column of the present paper). We do not at pres- 
ent receive any new members. 

To 8. F. &., Brookhaven, Miss. :—To first ques- 
tion—No; besides, we consider atheism the worst 
habit a man can have. To second question—No; 
and the question indicates that you are entirely 
unacquainted with the character of the Community. 

Toledo, O., August 14, 1870. 

....In Vol. 5, No. 44, of the Crrcunar, is an arti- 
cle headed “The Upper Sitting-Room,” in which 
the following expression occurs—“ The half-hour 
before supper is spent in meditation and prayer.” 
Now precisely what is meant by thts? any 
one at O. ©. ever talk to God about himself in ver- 
bal, oral prayer? WwW. A 

The writer of the passage above referred to doubt- 
less did not intend to convey the. idea that the half 
hour before supper is set apart for the expresa pur- 
pose of prayer and meditation, but simply that it is 
often thus employed by Community members, To 
the direct question of our correspondent we answer, 
Yes; and yet it should be understood that there is 
very little formal praying in the Community, while, 
at the same time, all are urged to devote some pore 





tion of each day to reflection and spiritual inquiry, 





Aunouncements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres. Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
Cmcvzar, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism. 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.C. Number of members, 
85, Business, Manufactures. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad, Number of 
members, 40, Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The 0. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term, They call their social system Bistz Commu- 
nism Or CompLeEX Maraiace, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; 
but some of them are these: 1. The parent Community at 
Oneida is full. Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantano more. 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they ean well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 8. The kind of men 
and women who are likely to make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It shonld be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home andaliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion. They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising and 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
ig obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford. Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 

All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand. Address, Oneida Community. 

SILK GOODS. 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 
Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Gommunity. 


MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(Watiincrorp Community), WALLinGrorD, Conn, 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

Wa.iuicrorp Community, Wallingford Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

SanvaTion yrou Sin, rue Exp ov Cunistian Farrn; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. HE. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History or Amenicam Soctatisus. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
678 pp. 8vo J, B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. London, 
Trabner & Co. Price $4.00. To subscribers of the CrmcuLar 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50, 

‘Rus Taarrza’s Guipa; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Rur-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse, Second edition; with 
New Narratives and Illustrations. 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50, 

Matz Comriuancn; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse, A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 60 cents 
per dozen, 

Back Vo.vmes or tHe“ Cincunar,” unbound, Price, $1.50 pet 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75. 
Theabove works are for sale at the Cractaa office. 

Mzssne, Tavsasa & Comrasy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the Hisror¥ or Awsnica Soctauisms, and the 
Taarran's Gurpe fot sale, They will receive subscriptions fot 
our other publications, 





